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WHEN FOUND— 
VHE Annual Conference of the Dickens Fellowship, obligatory under 
the rules, will be held tor formal business only at 14 Clifford’s 
Inn, London, on Saturday, June 2nd. This arrangement is made 
with the cordial consent and approval of the branches, and the Council 
take this opportunity of acknowledging the loyalty and co-operation 
of the branches in making this arrangement possible once more. When 
the war is over, the Council hopes to be able to convene a big 
international conference of the Fellowship. 
Sete, gre ie TOS 
It is stated that in the sale of the Deutsche Bank in George Yard, 
Lombard Street, which is to take place towards the end of May next, 
the historic “ George and Vulture” of Pickwick fame, will be included, 
the freehold of which passed into the hands of the Bank in 1913. It 
was the intention of the owners to add the old hostel to its premises 
by building on its site. We have much to be thankful for so far, 
and sincerely hope that Mr. Pickwick’s favourite resort will long 
remain intact as a Dickensian landmark. 
ee. eae 
The article on “ Dickens and Ben Jonson,” which we print on 
another page, will recall the fact that one of the novelist’s most 
successful theatrical undertakings was his production of Ben Jonson’s 
comedy, ‘‘ Every man in His Humour,” in which he played the part 
of Captain Bobadil. It was a great triumph, and one critic speaking 
of Dickens’s performance said that nothing comparable with it had 
been seen within the memory of living man, whilst Leigh Hunt con- 
sidered that it had a spirit in it of intellectual apprehension beyond 
anything existing on the stage. 
©, Pe a fee ees 
A charming and interesting painting of Dickens in the part was 
made by his friend, the famous artist, Charles Robert Leslie, R.A., 
which became the property of Mrs. Gibbons, a patron of the artist. 
It was exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1846, and was lent to the 
first Dickens Exhibition held in March, 1903, by the Rev. B. Gibbons, 
M.A., who we believe is still the proud possessor of it. The incident 
depicted is that of Tib entering Bobadil’s room to announce the arrival 
of a visitor, when the captain exclaims :—‘‘ A Gentleman ! odds so, 
I am not within.” The Tib in the picture was Miss Bew, a part taken 
at subsequent performances by Mrs. Caulfield, Mrs. Cowden Clarke 
and Mrs. Mark Lemon respectively. A beautiful engraving by T. H. 
Maguire was published at the time and is now very difficult to acquire. 
A copy of a proof before letters has recently been presented to the 
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Headquarters of the Dickens Fellowship by the artist’s son, Sir Bradford 
Leslie, K.C.I.E.,“‘ as a tribute of my admiration of one of the greatest 
geniuses of English literature.” In a letter accompanying the valuable 
gift, he says: “‘ Nothing can be finer than the head of Dickens, not 
only a faithful portrait, but expressing all his native animation and 
absorption in the character he is acting.” A reproduction of the 
engraving appeared as . aa to a issue of July, 1907. 
* 


The comedy was fist given by Dickens’ s company of players on 
the 20th September, 1845, at Miss Kelly’s Theatre in Dean Street, 
London, and the cast included friends of the novelist, among whom were 
his brother Frederick, Mark Lemon, George Caitermole, John Leech, 
John Forster, Douglas Jerrold, Frank Stone, and others equally notable 
in art and letters, a full list of whom will be seen on the original play 
bill, a reproduction of which forms our frontispiece this month. The 
performance was repeated at the St. James’s Theatre on the 15th 
November of the same year, under the patronage of His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. Two years later—in July, 1847—it.was again given 
by practically the same company at Manchester and at Liverpool for 
the benefit of Leigh Hunt and of John Poole, the author of “ Paul 
Pry ;” on the 17th May, 1848, at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, in 
aid of the fund for the endowment of the Perpetual Curatorship of 
Shakespeare’s House in which Dickens took a great interest ; and at 
Knebworth, Lord Lytton’s country seat, on November 18th, 19th and 
20th, 1850, in aid of whe ie of Literature and Art. 


There is every Re al of a pare of oe Dickens Fellowship 
being formed in Bombay. Mr. W. Walter Crotch, who was called to 
India a month or two back on private business, has been preparing 
the ground during his stay there, and in one of his letters to us recently, 
says he has been asked to give a lecture on Dickens with the view to 
the establishment of a branch in the city. There is no reason why 
there should not be a strong branch in Bombay, and under the auspices 
of our President it should have a good send off. 

* * * 

The picture of the Fellowship’s new Headquarters, from a photograph 
by Mr. T. W. Tyrrell, which appeared as the frontispiece to our February 
number has been printed on art paper in sepia ink by Messrs. A. Brown 
and Sons, of Hull, at their own expense. Copies can be had of the 
Secretary, price sixpence each, the proceeds to be added to the fund 
for providing Dickens’s books in Braille type for the blind. There 
is only a limited number for sale. 

* * * * * 

We have received a copy of “‘ Tales from Dickens,” engraved in the 
Easy Reporting style of Pitman’s Shorthand, with illustrations by 
P. Hudson. The tales are “ The Tuggs’s at Ramsgate,” “ The Blooms- 
bury Christening,” “ The Great Winglebury Duel ” and “ Mr. Watkins 
Tottle.” It is a neat and handy little volume and should prove useful 
and entertaining in many ways. It is published by Isaac Pitman and 
Sons at Two Shillings net. Tue Eprror. 
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DICKENS AS A MASTER OF WORDS 


By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 


i is interesting to the Dickensian to note that our great Victorian 

novelist is fully recognised as an authority on words by our modern 
makers of English dictionaries. There are a large number of quotations 
from him in the Century Dictionary, for instance, and by no means 
a few in that Magnum Opus of a Dictionary, which was the life’s 
work of the late Sir James Murray, and which, owing to his death, 
will have to be completed by other hands. 

How many actual words Dickens had at his command I am unable 
t> say, but certainly, one thinks, as novelists go, a pretty large number. 
No novelist, of course, can hope to vie with the p ets in this respect, 
unless, indved, he happens to be a poet himself. Whereas Shakespeare 
had a vocabulary of fitteen thousand different words, and Milton 
one of eight thousand such, your modern English novelist at his best 
is stated roughly to use about four thousand, while your common or 
garden novelist—either the gentleman who spins out a few hundred 
pages of the regular stuff about two men and a woman, or the gentleman 
who piles sensation on sensation and is continually being “ continued 
in our next ’’—worries along, for the most part, with a beggarly two 
thousand. 

Dickens’s vocabulary was certainty copious. Not only every word 
of current speech he had ever read or heard uttered, but every word, 
too, used in an uncommon, particular, and peculiar way, seems to 
have reposed in his memory to be called up for service at the right 
moment. He had no use for recondite words, exotic words, words 
flowering in the hot-houses of literary forcers such as R. L. Stevenson, 
a delighter in terms rare as strawberries in March. Your really popular 
author cannot afford to write even a shade above the heads of the 
big public. The honest, time-honoured phraseology of the poets 
left some mark upon Dickens’s most literary passages, but it was all 
natural with him; there was no searching of dictionaries for bizarre 
and out-of-the-way epithets. Though at times he piled adjective 
on adjective, they were thoroughly sound, straightforward, respectable 
adjectives ; one and all privates in an army with no need to carry 
hidden discs ot identification. Peculiarly rich was Dickens, one thinks, 
in the idioms of common speech, strange nuances of expression that 
made for a vigorous colloquialism in dialogue; rich again in terms 
defining the whole medley of concrete objects that help to make every- 
day life what it is. He knew the right name of everything of that 
sort, and exactly appraised the distinction between it and something 
2 little bit different. Not that a show of technical terms in the Kipling 
style was in his line at all, but he had that happy knack of always 
hitting the right nail with the right word that, apart from all else. 
makes his works a storehouse of information, odd, quaint, and curious, 
for future generations. The title of his periodical exactly hits off 
his philological genius. He was, before all, the supreme master of 
“Household Words.” 
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Apart from proper names, Dickens was not much given to coining 
words of his own, after the fashion of some authors, who, eithe: out 
of the tullness ot their fancy, or because the right word in current use 
eludes them at the moment, strike out in a flash some vivid, original 
term that may, or may not, pass into literary parlance. The correct 
term in common usage sprang as a rule too readily to the point of 
Dickens’s pen for that. Still, there may be a few exceptions, quaint 
inventions of the moment to express a nice shade of meaning for which 
there was no existent word. For instanee, Murrav gives no other 
authority than Dickens for the word “ Maudlinism.”” ‘ Mr. Benjamin 
Allen had perhaps a greater predisposition to maudlinism than he 
had ever known before.” But it would be rash to assume, perhaps, 
that. there is no earlier example ot it. There seems m>re certainty 
of the compound term “ dinner-furniture "’ being original Of Twemlow, 
in Our Mutual Friend, he wrote, “ An innocent piece of dinner-furniture 
that went upon easy castors.” One imagines it a spontaneous invention. 

As we might expect, dining and the table, food and drink in general, 
provide us with not a few Dickensian quotations. Here are some such 
from Murray with the word illustrated in each ease in italics. “I 
had hoped . . . to have seen you three gentlemen . . . with your 
legs under the mahogany in my humble parlour,” from the Old Curiosity 
Shop. Also from the same book, ‘“‘ White table-cloth and cruet-stand 
complete.” ‘The table-cloth and spoons, and castors,’ from All 
The Year Round. “A dinner-napkin will not go into a tumbler,” 
from Great Expectations. “‘ Mrs. Pipehin made a special repast of 
mutton-chops,” from Dombey. “For it would seem that Purl must 


be taken early,” from Our Mutual Friend. “A dish of walnuts © 


and a decanter of rich-coloured sherry are placed upon the table,” 
from Edwin Drood. 

Another class of word for which Murray frequently quotes Dickens 
as authority is the one of colloquial or slangy nature. “‘ Here’s a 
lark,’ shouted half a dozen hackney-coachmen.” ‘Mr. Lumbey 
shook his head with great solemnity as though to imply that he supposed 
she must have been rather a dazzler.” “TWll play Old Gooseberry with 
the office, and make you glad to buy me out at a good high figure.” 
“ * Now listen, you young limb,’ whispered Sikes.” “I should have 
given him a rattler for himself, if Mrs. Boffin hadn’t thrown herself 
betwixt us.” “ Jack Dawkins—lummy Jack.” “Vm jzggered if I 
don’t see you home.” ‘Some of the richest sort you ever lushed.” 
“Tt can’t be worth a mag to him.” “‘ He is so jolly green,’ said 
Charlie.” And many more of the same sort. 

Slang is a thing, of course, in a continual state of flux. Many terms 
spring up to enjoy a butterfly existence, have their little day, linger, 
and die out. Some of the quaint expressions in Dickens that the 
casual reader might be disposed to look on as original, are really pieces 
of forgotten slang. Dick Swiveller’s “modest quencher” is a case 
in point. There are other terms, however, that have a hardier life. 
Some of these, indeed, seem astonishingly old ; have perhaps dropped 
out of sight for a time and then bobbed up again serenely, because 
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the race can’t get on without them. We all know how “I don’t 
think ” is to be found in Martin Chuzzlewit and Mr. Asquith’s “ Wait 
and see” in Dombey. But take the common expression “Rather” 
as an intensified affirmative. It has been a good deal to the fore this 
last twenty years or so, but who would imagine that it went back much 
beyond that? Not many, I think. Yet such is the case. Murray 
is able to give a quotation tor it from the Sketches by Boz: “ ‘Do 
you know the mayor’s house?’ ‘ Rather,’ replied the boots signi- 
ficantly.” One wonders how old it is. 

Of all the slang words in Dickens, there is probably none less known 
than “ gonoph,” or “ gonof,” as it is sometimes written, which Murray 
gives simply as meaning “ pickpocket.” Hotten attaches the meaning 
“expert thief” to it, a “master hand” at the game. One of the 
more recent slang dictionaries gives it also a simpler, and apparently 
older, meaning »f “ young fool or lout.” The precise significance 
that Dickens attached to it seemis a little uncertain, but personally 
I lean to the simpler sense. “ He’s as obstinate a young gonoph as 
I know.” says the policeman in Bleak House of poor Jo. Oddly 
enough for Murray, he gives no earlier quotation for the use of it than 
this, yet the Slang Dictionaries assure us the wid is centuries old. 
In Ket’s Rebellion in the reign of Edward VI., a song was sung by 
the insurgents containinz it. 


“The country gnofies, Hob, Dick, and Hick, 
With clubbes and clouted shoon.” 


A derivative from “gonoph ” is “gun.” common slang term for 
“thief,” “rascal,” “ beggar,” and doubtless a new term “ gunner ” 
(unknown to Murray or the Slang Dictionaries) is a near relation. I 
glean this last word from a short, humorous article in the “ Daily Mail” 
of last August: “a passing party of four Piccadilly ‘ gunners ’— 
sporting fellows who can play a hand of cards with the best and never 
lose.” ‘‘Magsman ” is another thief’s term for which we find a Dickens 
quotation. “ Tally-ho Thompson was 32 famous horse-stealer, couper, 
and magsman.” There is no quotation for “ lumper”’ (river-thief), 
but I think the word occurs in the Reprinted Pieces. Several thieves’ 
terms are to be found of course in Oliver Twist, such as “ lifer, lagged, 
fence, wipe, sneeze-box,” etc , some of them providing Murray with 
examples. 

There is some suggestion ot humour involved in the genesis of many 
slang terms: what actual brain zives them to the world is very rarely 
known—they just eventuate; but Brevity and Joy may be said to 
stand to them as kindly G:d-parents. Such being the case, they 
could nut help but appeal to Dickens, who, without the least dragging 
them in, garners them into his works with an air of evident enjoyment. 
Perhaps a passage quoted by Murray from Great Expectations gives 
us the word—though this is hardly slang—which comes nearest to 
being funny in itself: “ Are infants to be nut-crackered into their 
tombs ? ” 

[To be concluded] 
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THE STEAMERS BRITANNIA, RUSSIA AND 
LUSITANIA 
A HANDKERCHIEF MEMENTO 
By JOHN SUDDABY 


WEEN Sam Weller proclaimed the moral pocket-handkerchiefs of 
his day in Pickwick we, after reading of it, came to possess in 
later years a feeling to track them down and have them exhibited to 
the world. This feeling seemed to grow and to be intensified after the 
Fellowship was formed and the resurrectionists set diligently to work 
to unearth specimens. The first recorded success was in Vol. VI. of 
The Dickensian, where on page 129 is reproduced a specimen with a 
needle-work-like view upon it called ‘‘ Female Industry in the use of 
the needle.” And then, presently, on page 255, a frontispiece 
picture displayed a copy of the genuine article as alluded to by 
Weller with ‘‘ The Beggar’s Petition” on it. Page 267 gave particulars 
concerning it. A few years rolled on and then in Vol. XI., page 219, 
Mr. W. F. Bagnall gave us a view of a Pickwickian handkerchief 
showing the characters of the work like a ring-of-roses encircling a 
bust of Dickens, and it was noted that Mr. Bagnall possessed three 
other handkerchiefs of the “ moral breed ” or akin to those of Weller’s 
and of his period. There seems little doubt that pictorial handkerchiefs 
for infants and adults came into being in the early years of printing 
on linen, calico and other fabrics, and Sam’s risibility was touched 
with the scholastic trick of pleasing and educating the youngsters 
through this medium. All who have gone through the world with 
their eyes open must have seen how successive generations of 
handkerchiefs have come into being to teach us in showy and gaudy 
manner our child-day stories of fairies, nursery rhymes and passing 
or matured events in our nation’s history. And now nearly a century 
after Dickens’s childhood, I am able to submit a handkerchief which 
displays the steamer “ Britannia,” in which Dickens first visited Amer- 
ica, the steamer “ Russia,’ in which he finally crossed the Atlantic 
for home, and which also has in its centre a picture of the steamer 
“* Lusitania,’ famous for her size and general development, but rendered 
additionally famous by her sad ending off the Irish coast in the spring 
of two years ago when ruthlessly torpedoed by the Germans, resulting 
in the loss of over 1,000 lives. Such a handkerchief covering the 
years 1842, 1868 and 1915 combines three important historical 
events in a form acceptable to members of the Dickens Fellowship. 
The steamer “ Britannia ” was the first steamer of the British and 
North American Mail Steam Packet Company’s line—now and of late 
known as the Cunard Co.—to commence the mail service across the 
Atlantic, leaving Liverpool on July 4th, 1840, under command of 
Lieut. Woodruif of the Royal Navy, and reaching Boston in fourteen 
days, eight hours, where a great reception awaited her and general 
rejoicings including gun firing followed. There was a grand banquet 
three days later, and it is on record that Mr. Cunard, one of the founders 
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of the line who had gone out with the ship, received in twenty-four 
hours, 1,800 invitations to dinner! It is generally regarded that he 
failed almost altogether to comply. In 1819 the first steamer to cross 
the Atlantic from Savannah arrived in twenty-six days at Liverpool, 
and it was in April, 1838, that the first two steamers—“ Sirius ” and 
“Great Western ’’—crossed the Atlantic in eighteen days from 
Britain. She was named after the port of her departure and had 
been built at New York. The “ Britannia” reduced the passage to 
something over fourteen days. It appears she was one of four ships 
constructed on the Clyde to open out the Atlantic mail and passenger 


A HANDKERCHIEF MEMENTO 
service. They were severally of 1154, 1135, 1138 and 1175 tons register, 
and named respectively the “ Britannia,” “ Acadia,” ‘“ Caledonia,” 
and the “Columbia.” Of the ‘“ Britannia,” two pictures of her have 
appeared, one in Ward’s ‘‘ The Real Dickens Land,” showing her all 
spic and span, to use a nautical term, and this being very much like 
a builder’s picture of her as new and in port, whilst the other, in Vol. 
VI. of The Dickensian, drawn by Stanfield, the great marine artist 
and friend of Dickens, shows her on passage under sail and steam 
with painted ports and the developed appearance of wear and tear and 
of being settled down to work.* 


* Clarkson Stanfield’s picture also appears in Forster's Life of Dickens 
Memorial Edition, Vol. L., p. 184. together with an illustration of Dickens’s 
state-room on board the vessel.—EDITOR. 
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To supplement the views of her, the picture below is from a model 
showing her entire hull formation. It is from E. Keble Chatterton’s 
“* Steamships and their Story,” Cassells, London, 1910, and introduced 
by favour of that firm. 

Dickens, as we all know, went in her from Liverpool to America 
in the first days of January, 1842, arriving after a most perilous 
voyage combining dangers of fire, foundering and stranding. He had 
bravely faced the elements in mid-winter, in a new and uncertain class 
of ship, and his remarks afterwards of the voyage showed how, with 
his keen perception, he had been thoroughly alive to possible perils. 
In the spring of the previous year, the steamer ‘‘ President,” a somewhat 
larger vessel, had disappeared with her crew and passengers, 123 
souls being on board, including the renowned and scholarly actor, Tyrone 
Power, whose repute must have been well-known to Dickens. A packet 
ship last saw her during a great storm near the Nantucket shoals 
when only a day or two out on her voyage for England. There were 
many articles and poems in the papers on her tragic disappearance- 
But Dickens was undaunted and adhered to his trip to America. It 
is singular that a year after his return, the steamer “ Pegasus ” from 
Leith for Hull foundered on the Goldstone rock off the Northumberland 
coast, when forty-nine out of fifty-five people were drowned, including 
the great actor, Edward William Elt, professionally known as Elton. 
Dickens, who had been himself preserved from sea perils warmly 
took up the cause of charity for the Elton family, Forster recording 
that it was mainly by his unremitting energies that ample provision 
was made. Dickens’s correspondence shows he was chairman of the 
committee “to open a subscription and arrange a benefit for the relief 
of the seven destitute children of poor Elton,” and in asking “ Dear 
Stanfield ”’ for the use of his name, assured him“ You will be helping 
a very melancholy and distressed cause.” 

In closing the notes as to the “ Britannia,” it may be mentioned 
that copies of a builder’s picture of the “Caledonia,” shewing full 
details, exist in some branch offices or agencies of the Cunard line, 
and the writer was, for a period, in one of those offices several decades 
ago, when it was constantly before him; the picture is still in the 
agency. It has the “ Britannia,” ‘“ Acadia” and “Columbia” in 
the offing or distance, and the full length view of the “Caledonia ” 
was evidently to be taken as fully typical of the four sister ships. The 

“ Columbia ”’ was reputed to have had but a short career, and readers 
will recall how in Forster’s “ Life of Dickens,” letters from America are 
quoted, naming all four steamers, along with fears for the safety of 
the “ Caledonia ” which was overdue, but news ultimately came that 
she had been disastrously driven back to Queenstown. Dickens, as 
well as he could, compensated himself for his perilous voyage out by 
returning to England in the sailing packet ship ‘‘ George Washington ” 
in the bright days of June and midsummer—a most enjoyable 
passage. 

Twenty-six years now elapse in which iron had mostly succeeded 
wood in ship construction, and the Archimedean screw had supplanted 
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the paddle. But the latter had a great fight for it, and one recalls 
the Atlantic mail boats of the early sixties when in the period of war, 
the paddlers and screws raced with their news across the ocean, there 
being then no telegraph wire on the Atlantic bed. Dickens, in 
November, 1867, went on his second visit to America by the Cunard 
liner “‘ Cuba,” and it was in the spring of 1868 that he returned by 
the Cunard screw-liner “ Russia,” one of the best of the type of those 
days. 

Then we come to the giant ship “‘ Lusitania.” It was in 1907 that she 
was launched at Glasgow, and the calico printers issued the handkerchief 
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By permission of the Cunard Steam Ship Co., Lid. 


as a memento of her birth and being, and time and events have made 
the print the joint Dickens and war relic. The difference between 
the early ‘‘ Britannia” and the recent “ Lusitania’ is great indeed. 
The latter’s length and breadth were such as to accommodate by 
measurement six of the latter on her deck, and the great ship’s 
tonnage, depth and other dimensions were many multiples of 
Dickens’s early Atlantic liner. : 


THE POEMS AND VERSES OF CHARLES DICKENS* 


VL TAERS. Chapman and Hall have re-issued in a cheap form the poems 

of Charles Dickens collected and edited by the late F. G. Kitton. 
Although these poems, with some others, have been included in the 
two volume edition of the Miscellaneous Papers, the present issue 
is in pocket form, which should appeal to all the followers of Dickens, 
and this new issue should have a large sale among the membership 
of the Dickens Fellowship. Kitton’s bibliographical notes are full 
and interesting. 


* With steel frontispiece. London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd. Is. net. 
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DICKENS AND BEN JONSON—A COMPARISON 
By ARTHUR THRUSH 


HEY were both of them caricaturists. Bluff old Ben Jonson, hale 
and hearty or gruff and contentious, as the mood suited him, 
did for the people of that wondrous age of Shakespeare and Elizabeth. 
what Dickens was to do in his own inimitable way, but with a more 
laughing satire and a kindlier spirit, for the time when he alone of 
all the Victorians made the-study and interpretation of the teeming 
multitudes that go to the making of humanity, his own pet theme, 
wresting from this inexhaustible and hitherto unworked minefield 
that precious ore of understanding, which he has bequeathed to us 
for our enrichment, and for the ennoblement of all mankind from 
generation unto generation. The foibles, the follies, the affectations ; 
London, its types, manners, moods; here is material for the realist, 
for the satirist, and on this material Rare Old Ben seized with that 
avidity and that dramatic eye so characteristic of the Dickens we 
know so well. But a sterner was Ben! Doggedly he set out to criti- 
cise, and laughter did not always play about his satire. His prologue 
to “ Every man in his Humour ” puts him in a nutshelJ. Let us hear 
him speak awhile in his own gruff voice. He is a critic of literature 
as well as of life. Here, first of all, is a throw at the absurdity of the 
Shakespearian Historical Drama, that sought to thrust the whole 
events of a reign extending over many years, into the compass of a 
single five-act play ! 


“To make a child, now swaddled, to proceed 

Man, and then shoot up, in one beard, and weed, 
Past threescore years: or, with three rusty swords. 
And help of some few foot-and-half-foot words, 
Fight over York and Lancaster’s long jars, 

And in the tyring house brings wounds, to scars. 

He rather prays, you will be pleased to see 

One such to-day, as other plays should be ; 

Where neither chorus wafts you o’er the seas ; 

Nor creaking throne comes down, the boys to please ; 
Nor nimble squib is seen, to make afeard 

The gentlewomen; nor rolled bullet heard 

To say, it thunders; nor tempestuous druin 
Rumbles, to tell you when the storm doth come ; 
But deeds and language, such as men do use: 

And persons, such as comedy would choose, 

When she would show an image of the times, 

And sport with human follies, not with crimes. 
Except we make ’hem such, by loving still 

Our popular errors, when we know they’re ill. 

I mean such errors, as you’ll all confess, 

By laughing at them, they deserve no less: 

Which when you heartily do, there’s hope left then, 
You, that have so graced monsters, may like men.” 


Here is the man that has come down to us as so typically English. 
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Bold, rugged and uncompromising; here is Rare Old Ben indeed ! 
And his sword-point flashes not only about the heads of the groundlings, 
but, indifferent of immortal or mere mortal, plays havoc with the 
person of our great god, Shakespeare! So, those terrible storms of 
“* Othello ” and “‘ Pericles ’’ were but the rumblings of a “‘ tempestuous 
drum,”’ those thunders of the darkness and the day but “ rolled bullets ”’ 
shaken within a can! ‘And three rusty swords!” What then, 
were the contending armies of Mark Antony and Brutus ? the enchanted 
island of ‘‘ The Tempest?” the moonlit garden at Belmont ? the glades 
of the forest of Arden? We dare not imagine ! 

This is our Ben, and here is his case definitely set forth. Round 
at the Mermaid Tavern after the last act, he will congregate and laugh, 
drink and swear over it with the injured “Swan; ” for does he not 
“love him on this side idolatry as much as any.” And Beaumont 
and Fletcher will presently drop in, and many another, for they enjoy a 
good joke against themselves, these dramatists; nor will the Swan 
hesitate at a suitable opportunity to pillory impetuous Marlowe’s 
‘pampered jades of Asia.” Here they are, all of them, around the 
table at the Mermaid ! and the passing of a few hundred years shall 
see as convivial a gathering, mayhap at the “ George and Vulture,” 
or the “ Jack Straw’s Castle’ of Dickens, Forster, Macready, Ains- 
worth, ‘“‘ Phiz” and many another, drinking as heartily. And Ben 
in his good time, and Dickens more so in his, with the alert and roving 
eye dancing around the company, and into the yard beyond, swift 
to pick out for portrayal and caricature, the Tony Wellers, the 
Stigginses, the Swivellers, the Bobadils, the Kno’wells, the Subtles 
of their respective times. 

Alike then are these two, nor are their methods very different. “Every 
Man in his Humour,” his mood, his disposition ; and Ben labels him 
accordingly. Well-bred, Down-right, Sir Epicure Mammon, Face (or, 
in the synonym of to-day, Cheek), Tribulation Wholesome,—these 
characters speak for themselves. Spenser before had used this method 
for the interpretation of the allegories and fantasies of the ‘“ Faérie 
Queene ;” Bunyan was to use the same in his “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
years later. But Ben is out for satire, and surely Tribulation Whole- 
some (a puritan parson) is a shaft that whistles the wind a little uncom- 
fortably about the shorn sheep! And there is a hearty laugh in it. 
What a thrust, too, it is, at the absurd practice in vogue of giving all 
and sundry names with a biblical significance !_ It is said of this time 
that a father having been blessed with four boys named them succes- 
sively, Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, and, on the arrival of a fifth, 
most fittingly and naturally dubbed him “ Acts-of-the-Apostles!’’ But. 
Ben is too hearty to be subtle over this labelling, and Dickens stands 
unrivalled, a master in the art of the apt and happy name, that cannot 
but merge in, and become indissolubly wedded to the character. 
Pecksniff, Scrooge, Sawyer, Uriah Heep, the Barnacles of the Circum- 
locution Office, Gabriel Grub, Gradgrind, Cap’n Cuttle, Fagin —a 
hundred and one examples leap to the mind. But, of course, Dickens 
had to be clever about it. It would be the last thing for a master-or 
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minor-novelist of to-day, to attempt to indicate the physchology and 
characteristics of his persone by the lavish use of apt and explanatory 
names ! 

And now, Dickensians all, reach up your hands for your volumes of 
hearty Ben, and prove the comparison still further. Take him down 
from the top-shelf; and joke with and jostle awhile with him the 
people that thronged our London streets in the days of good Queen 
Bess. Here, as in your own, familiar Dickens, is a panorama of hu- 
manity,—a mirror held, not up to Nature, but to Mankind. You will 
find him at times a little dull, his satiric and didactic realism put him 
occasionally out of humour with himself, but on the whole, uncommonly 
good company ; a man, the downrightness of whose nature Art cannot 
override ; but as kindly in intention, if not in word, as the great 
master Dickens, who could sweep his hand along the whole gamut of 
the strings that make the harp of the great heart of Humanity, and 
set our lesser but contributing hearts leaping to its thrilling chords. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
, CXLVIII. 
R. W. T. FREEMANTLE, who sends us the following poem, 
writes :—I found the following allusion to Charles Dickens in 
a small Doncaster book of verse, which by internal evidence, was printed 
in 1841. The book is entitled ‘“ Recreations in Rhyme, or Leisure 
Moments Beguiled,” by a Doncastrian. 

I have reason to believe that the author of both this and a “ Second 
Series,” which also appeared in 1841, was the Rev. J. Loxley, who it 
would seem, left Doncaster towards the end of that year. 

Possibly one of your Doncaster readers can offer some information 
about the Rev. J. Loxley, for which I shall be greatly obliged. 

Barbot Hall, Rotherham. 


A PASSING GLANCE AT PICKWICK, NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, etc. 
Quot homines, tot sententice 
In books as in dress, oh ! how fickle is fashion, 
The mind is indeed a capricious coquette ; 


Now Law or Divinity seems all its passion, 
Now a “ Waverley Novel” cr “ Weekly Gazette.” 


Some e’en to notorious “ Jack Sheppard ” are wedded, 
“ Et hoc genus omne”’—alas! “ for the worse ”»— 
When villains turn heroes—they may well be dreaded, 

E’en murder* seems scarcely a crime or a curse. 


Some ransack, each month, Magazines and Reviews, 
In order as qualified Critics to sit ; 

Some idolize DICKENS, whilst others refuse 
To see in his pages a sparkle of wit. 


* The wretched Courvoisier, the murderer of Lord Wm. Russell, was a 
reader of ‘‘ Jack Sheppard.” 


Pe FTN eee 
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Some affect to denounce it as frothy pretence, 
And treat it with most supercilious smile ; 
As full of conceit, and of—aught but good sense, 

Yet somehow or other they read it the while. 


Many critics there are who are apt to condemn 
Ev’ry species of wit to which they’re disinclined ; 

Nor yet dream (happy souls !) that the fault is in them, 
Or, that charms may exist to which they may be blind. 


But others, with better philosophy, love 
To hope and imagine all things for the best ; 
And anxious themselves to amuse and improve, 
They enjoy what they can, and—pass over the rest. 


We now once again to CHarLes Dickens return,— 
Whatever some Critics have written or said, 

The world—it would seem—all his merits discern, 
If we judge from the fact, that his writings are read—- 


Nor thus by the Burrerr_y readers alone 
That sip, love and leave ev’ry flower on earth ; 

The Brs-genus too have sagaciously shewn 
Philosophy well may be honey’d with mirth. 


Wit and mirth may indeed sober truth recommend, 
And present genuine wisdom in pleasing disguise, 

Man thus will admit from a good humour’d friend, 
What pronounced “ ex cathedrd” he stoutly denies. 


Still, many declared, that though “ Boz,” without doubt 
Was possessed of a rich and right humorous vein,— 
Yet he would (so they fear’d) quickly ** write himself out,” 

Nor long could the same racy humour sustain. 


Yet months still roll’d on, and then Pickwick still came 
As hearty as ever, as humorous, too ; 

Though advane’d now in age, in appearance the same, 
To Nature, his mistress, still faithfully true. 


Yet the day at length came—as we well may suppose, 
When “ Pickwick” himselt must conclude his career : 

And now all agreed :-—** Boz’s ” labours must close, 
And from the arena of books disappear ! 


But ah! who shall check so prolific a pen, 
Or say to true genius—‘ Thy labours are wer 7” 
Our ~ laughing Philosopher” comes once avain, 
And deals out his maxims and imirth as before. 
R 
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““Schoolmasters’ abroad ”’—is the cry of the age, 
So “ Boz” introduces profound “ Mr. SqueErs,” 
Who at a small cost did great talents engage, 
To instruct wayward youth from their tenderest years. 


Mr. Nicholas Nickleby—(much in a name) 
To this learned and lueratie* office aspir’d ; 
As Tutor elect he to “ Do-rHE-Boys ”’} came, 
Not doubting that this was the place he requin’d. 


Squeer’s system was this :—by hard work and low diet 
To keep youthful passions submissively low, 

To keep all warm feelings decorously quiet, 
Which would otherwise rise to a feverish glow. 


But I need not enlarge—the recital I spare 
Of what now to Squeers and to Nickleby fall— 
Oh ! surely such scenes ne’er occur, or are rare, 
As those thus enacted at ‘‘ Do-rHe-Boys Hatt.” 


WAS MR. PICKWICK OF MILITARY AGE? 


ws Mr. Pickwick of military age? It might almost seem so, in spite 

of his privileges as a nice old gentleman kissed by all the girls and 
quite ready to retaliate in kind. When he was sliding, he explained 
that he “used to do so, on the gutters, as a boy,” but hadn’t “ done 
such a thing these thirty years.” The boy satisfied with sliding in 
gutters would not be much above 10, and this would make Pickwick 
aman of forty orso! He was certainly exceptionally active in running 
and climbing, and a twenty-five mile walk as a means of working off 
a heavy meal suggests pretty good training. On the other hand, he 
was old enough to cause surprise when he took to speckled silk stockings 
and smartly tied pumps. The many inconsistencies in Pickwick make 
such evidence of little value, but the fact remains that a hundred years 
since the man of forty was much older, much less active and competent 
than he is now. There is one reason for the change. In the early 
years of the last century, the wine was overdone. Look at the drinks 
in Pickwick; they are endless. To require brandy, as Mr. Pickwick 
did in moments of emotion, and run as he did is the feat not of a man 
but of an angel in gaiters. John Bull since his day has become more 
temperate. His form is much less bulky at forty, his face is sharper. 
He has improved in figure and training. 


* Annual Salary, £5 ! 

+ ‘“*Do-THE-Boys HALL.” ‘lhe name of Mr. Squeers’s Academy in 
Yorkshire. 

+ “Conquer your passions, boys, and don’t be eager after vittles.” ‘‘ Sub- 
due your appetites, and you’ve conquer’ human natur.”—Mr. Squeers to his 
scholars. 
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DICKENS AND JAMES T. FIELDS 
By W. GLYDE WILKINS 
Il. 


HILE Dickens was in Boston and New York, he and Fields 
were together almost daily, as the following extracts from 
Mrs. Fields’s diary will show :— 


““ November 27th.—They had fallen into a daily habit of walking 
together, and J. comes home filled with C. D.’s inexhaustible and 
most interesting talk. . 

“* November 29th.—They dined alone together to-day and sat four hours 
amusing each other with endless characteristic representation. 

‘© Monday night.—Charles Dickens first reading . . . in the anteroom 
afterward he and his friend (Fields) embraced and laughed and 
then embraced again in the very excitement of the occasion. 

“* Monday, December 9th.—First reading in New York... Dickens 
sent to request us to come to his room. 

** Wednesday.—At four o’clock Dickens came to dine, later we went 
to the theatre and afterward back to the hotel where we sat talking 
until one o’clock. Every moment was full of vivid interest. 

* Boston, Christmas HEve.—Dickens came to dine, and talked all 
the time as he will do when the moment comes that he sees it 
is expected. He is, by no means a man who loves to talk.” 

“ Boston—Monday.— Dickers came to dinner. We sat four hours. . 
The two friends (Fields and Dickens) walked about seven miles 
at noon which is their average. . . 

** March 6th.—Dickens dined with us—He made all manner of fun 
of his friend for trying to ‘‘ show him” some new fruit houses, etc. 

‘** March 31st.—Dined with Dickens at the Parker House... 

“Wednesday, April 15th.—Monday night was Charles Dickens’s 
first reading of his last course .. We returned directly to the 
hotel, in a moment we heard a tap at our room door. Jt was 
C. D., who begged us to come for a bit of a supper with him, etc.” 


On Saturday, the 18th, the dinner given to Dickens by the Press 
of the United States took place, at which Fields was present. 

Quoting again from Mrs. Fields’s diary we find the following :— 

“ Tuesday, April 21st.—Last night came the final reading... After 
all was over, when Mr. Fields went to speak to him, he shut in 
his hand as he took it, a velvet box containing his favourite studs, 
then worn by him for the last time. 

““ Wednesday, April 22nd.—My husband went to the steamer with 
Dickens to say farewell.” 

As Fields was the first to grasp Dickens’s hand on his arrival in 
Boston harbour, before he landed from the “Cuba” the previous 
November, so he was the last to bid him farewell on the “ Russia ” 
as she steamed down the harbour from New York on April 22nd, and 
the New York Tribune of the next day thus describes the parting of the 
two friends :-— 


“All left save Mr. Fields. ~*~ Boz’ held the hand of the publisher 
within his own, There was an unmistakable look in both faces. They 
came down from the rail, and the friends were locked in each other’s 
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arms. Mr. Fields then hastened down the side, not daring to look 
behind. The lines were cast off— 

““ Good-bye, Boz.” 

“Good-bye for Mr. Fields . . Then ‘ Boz’ put his hat on his cane 
and waved it, and then came ‘Good-bye’* and ‘God bless you. 


229 


everyone.” 


Dickens returned home with his expectations of a large prize realized, 
as Dolby says that he took back with him $19,000 after paying all 
the expenses of the trip. 

Referring to the wonderful effect of Dickens’s reading of the murder 
scene in Oliver Twist, Mr. Fields wrote :— 


“Old theatrical habitués have told me that, since the days of 
Edmund Kean and Cooper, no mimetic representation had beer 
superior to it. JI became so interested in all I heard about it, that 
I resolved early in the year 1869 to step across the water (it is only 
a stride of three thousand miles) and see it done.” 


He told Dickens of his intention to make the voyage, and received 
a long letter in reply dated February 15th, beginning— 

“Hurrah, Hurrah, Hurrah! It is aremaikable instance of magnetic 
sympathy that before I received your welcome announcement of 
your probable visit to England, I was waiting for the enclosed card. 
to be printed, that I might send youa clear statement of my readings. 
I felt almost convinced that you would arrive before my readings 
were over. What do you say to that?” 


A few weeks later, April 29th, Dickens again wrote another long letter 
to Fields, in which he said— 


“The faithful Russia will bring this to you, as a sort of a warrant 
to take you into loving custody and bring you back on her return 
trip.” 

On May 5th, he wrote a letter which he hoped would be put in Mr. 
Fields’s hands on board the steamer at Queenstown, inviting Mr. and 
Mrs. Fields to visit ‘‘ Gad’s Hill, Rochester Castle, Cobham Park, 
Red Jackets and Canterbury.” 

They met in London a few days later, and Mr. Fields wrote—“T found 
him in capital spirits with such a protracted list of things we were to 
do together. that had I followed out the prescribed programme, it 
would have taken many months more of absence from home than I 
had proposed for myself.” That Dickens was delighted to meet his 
old friends again is shown by this entry from Mrs. Fields’s Diary— 


“* London, Tuesday, May 11th, 1869.—Dickens has been to see us 
four times to-day, besides a long walk | with Mr. Fields along the 
new Thames embankment.” 

Dickens had moved up to London for the special purpose of showing 
Mr. and Mrs. Fields about the city, and had taken rooms close to their 
hotel. They had many delightful walks together, visiting the General 
Post Office, Furnival’s Inn and the room in which Pickwick was written. 
One night was spent in visiting the lock-up, watch-houses and opium- 
dens, under guidance of a detective. 
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On June 2nd, they went to Gad’s Hill, and Mr. Fields in his 
“ Yesterdays with Authors” has most entertainingly described the 
visit, and the tramps’ with Dickens to “Chatham, Rochester, 
Cobham Park, Maidstone, anywhere—out under the sky and into 
the free air.” 

In July and August Mr. and Mrs. Fields were on the continent. but 
were back in England in October, when Mr. Fields was again at Gad’s 
Hill, where he had the pleasure of hearing Dickens read the first chapters 
of Edwin Drood. 

Mr. Fields and his wife were back in their Boston home early in 
November, and in her diary Mrs. Fields wrote—“‘ We light the first fire 
on our library hearth and somehow feel a little solemnity about it, as it 
it were for a high festival.” 

The two friends continued their correspondence after the Fields’s 
return home, and the last letter from Dickens was written from 5 Hyde: 
Park Place, London, and dated April 18th, 1870. The letter, which 
is short, 1s as follows :-— 


I have been hard at work all day until post time, and have only 
leisure to acknowledge the receipt, the day before yesterday, of your: 
note containing such good news of Fechter; and to assure you of 
my undiminished regard and affection. We have been doing wonders 
with No. 1 of Edwin Drood. It has very, very far outstripped every 
one of its predecessors. 


As is well known, Dickens’s death occurred less than two months 
after this letter was written, and in the August number of the “ Atlantic 
Monthly ” of which Mr. Fields was the editor, he wrote a very appreci- 
ative article entitled “‘ Some Memories of Charles Dickens,” in which 
he paid the following tribute to his friend :— 


““Tt was his mission to make people happy. Words of good 
cheer were native to his lips, and he was always doing what he 
could to lighten the lot of all who came into his beautiful presence. 
His talk was simple, natural and direct, never dropping into cir- 
cumvention or elocution. Now that he is gone, whoever has known 
him intimately for any considerable period of time, will linger over 
his tender regard for and his ergaging manner with children ; his 
cheery “‘ Good-Day’”’ to poor people he happened to be passing on 
the road; his trustful and earnest ‘‘ Please God,’? when he was 
promising himself any special pleasure like regaining an old friend 
or in returning again to scenes he loved. At such times, his voice 
had an irresistible pathos in it, and his smile diffused a sensation 
like music.” 


Mr. Fields’s death occurred April 24th, 1881, and Mrs. Fields says 
that Forster’s Life of Dickens was the last book he read, and that he 
said to her as he laid it down—‘‘ It does not require any effort, and ] 
love to recall him.” Mrs. Fields died in Boston in the early part of 
1915. 


{Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Fields appeared in our issue of March 1915,—Eb.] 


8 » | Conclusion | 
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TO ALL WHO ARE BLESSED WITH SIGHT 


Wee Sir Arthur Pearson made his eloquent appeal for funds to 
supply the blind with books printed in Braille type, the Dickens 
Fellowship undertook to be sponsors for the works of Dickens. The 
Fellowship considered rightly that it was not only their duty but their 
privilege too. They accordingly appealed for donations to the fund 
started for the purpose ; already £105 have been handed to the National 
Institute for the Blind to enable it to prepare the plates from which to 
print Barnaby Rudge. But the task does not end there, for several 
other of Dickens’s books are in great demand by the blind, and it 
surely behoves Dickens lovers above all others to supply that demand. 
There are something like 25,000 members of the Dickens Fellowship 
through the world. If each of these 25,000 would spare sixpence, 
the necessary sum required for this laudable object would be fozth- 
coming. Weare aware they all do not buy The Dickensian: we naturally 
think they should, and rather wish they did. But those who do not 
can be approached by the secretaries of the various branches at their 
monthly meetings at which collections could be made. The smallest 
results would be welcomed at Headquarters We have made this sugges- 
tion before, but only two Branches have adopted it and sent a donation. 
There is another means of raising the amount needed, namely, by 
collecting-cards, each representing a sovereign made up of sixpences. 
These can be obtained from Mr. T. W. Hill, the Secretary of the Fellow- 
ship, at 14 Clifford’s Inn, London, E. C. 4, and if readers of The Dick- 
ensian throughout the world made a special effort to get only one 
card filled, there is no question as to the success of the undertaking. 
This is not a task which should be confined to London. There are 
blind civilians, soldiers and sailors everywhere, and when the Braille 
books are made, they are circulated throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Consequently, it becomes the duty of every Dickensian 
to do the utmost to help to accomplish the task. 

The blind community has been greatly increased since the war 
began, and there are no books the blinded soldiers and sailors ask for 
more frequently than those of Dickens, and there should be no section 
of the nation more anxious to supply those books than the members 
of the Dickens Fellowship, who, in possession of God’s greatest gift 
have received so much enjoyment, and still continue to derive so 
much unalloyed pleasure from the source they can, by a slight effort, 
make available to the sufferers from the distressful affliction of blindness. 

Let anyone shut one’s eyes for a few seconds and try to realize 
what it must be like to be deprived altogether of this precious gift of 
sight. It will be then felt what a blessing it must be for those so 
afflicted to be able to enjoy the books they most want, and how grateful 
they will be for the privilege thus granted. 

When you became a member of the Dickens Fellowship, you sub- 
scribed to an undertaking “‘ to help in every possible way the cause of 
the poor and oppressed.” And the Fellowship gives you no better 
opportunity than this scheme affords for carrying out one of the 
objects for which it was founded, for the words “ poor” and “ op- 
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pressed’ apply more significantly to a blind person than to anyone. 
For the time being, therefore, it should be your chief work. 

Since our last list was published, we have received £2 for the Dickens 
letter generously presented to the fund by Mr. Joseph Davis, of Chelms- 
ford (see page 44), and we have also received from Mr. John Suddaby for 
the same purpose a copy of the curious and interesting pocket hand- 
kerchief which inspired the article he contributes to the present 
number (page 92). This, with a specially printed proof of the article, 
has been suitably framed and will be sold to the highest bidder. 


; cea N08 ig 
Amount already acknowledged, less £105 forwarded to 

the National Institute for the Blind Pp Pinder Ui 6 Wa 22 
Mr. & Mrs. John Suddaby, Handkerchief and 3% 4rd °8> 
Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons, Ltd. .. : hie Le END AO 
Messrs. Maggs Bros. . 2 DO 
By sale of Mr. J. Davis's Dickens letter to Mr. C. H. 

Simonds 2 2S mo 
Messrs. A. Brown & Sons, Ltd., Hull be = bs 0: 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. i ne na Ty SEG. 
Messrs. H. Sotheran & Co. ib) SLO 
Miss Christine Matz (3rd donation by sale of woolly ‘Golliwogs) LOO 
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ERRORS IN “NICHOLAS NICKLEBY ” 


E K. BUTLER, a Boston collector, calls the attention of The 
* Bibliographer to what appears to be a new discovery of errors 
in Nicholas: Nickleby. Mr. Butler recently acquired a set of Nicholas 
Nickleby in parts, with the well-known misprint in line 17, page 23, 
of “ visitor’ for “sister.” Onexamining this copy, he discovered an 
error and an alteration in the captions of two of the plates that as far 
as is known, have hitherto escaped notice. The first of these occurs 
in the inscription to the second plate in Part VIII., which reads: 
“ Nicholas instructs Smike the Art of Acting ” instead of “in the Art 
of Acting.”” There are some variations also in the two plates. Inthe 
earlier one, there is a tankard on the table, a sword and buckler on 
the floor in front, instead of the hat and plume, and the covering of the 
chair is plain instead of figured. In Part XV., the inscription of the 
third plate reads ‘“‘ Nicholas makes his first Visit to the lodgings of 
Mr. Bray,” which is, in the later plate, shortened merely “ to Mr. Bray.” 
Another Copy of this work recently seen had the misprint “ visiter,” 
but this copy, while having the first form of the inscription in Part 
XV., did not have the error in Part VIII. 

The Bibliographer would be glad to hear from owners of copies of 
Nicholas Nickleby in parts as to whether their copies contain the 
variations noted. It would be of particular interest if a report could 
be made of copies with the error in Part VIII., as it would seem unlikely 
that any large number of copies would have been sent out with such 
an apparent error in the inscription of a plate—Boston (U.S.A.) 
Evening Transcript, January 24th, 1917. 
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: QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
“IT didn’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of 
asking, don’t it ?**—Rosa Dart Lz. 
ANSWERS. 

GEORGE HoGartTH. George Hogarth, W.S., Father-in-law of Charles 
Dickens the novelist, was admitted a Writer to the Signet. Edinburgh, 
22nd June, 1810. Apprentice to James Alexander Higgins, W.S. 
Eldest son of Robert Hogarth, farmer in Carfrae, Berwickshire. 
Died 12th February, 1870, aged 85. Married Ist June, 1814, Georgina, 
seventh child and fifth daughter of George Thomson, Principal Clerk 
of the Hon. Board of Trustees [friend and Correspondent of Robert 
Burns (1759-1796) the National Board of Scotland]. Author of 
Musical History, Biography, and Criticism, 1835, and other works. 

The ancestry of Catherine Thomson Hogarth, Dickens’s wife, is told 
in a masterly genealogical brochure by a relative, the late Mr. John 
Christie, Edinburgh. Mr. Christie’s friend, Mr. William James Hay, 
Bookseller, John Knox’s House, Edinburgh, published a small edition 
of the pamphlet five years ago, and it should be in the library of every 
lover of Dickens history and connections, as Mr. Christie was a genea- 
logist par excellence.—ROBERT Murpocw LAawrance. [Mr. Suddaby 
also thanked for reply.—Ep.] 

THe ‘Doc or Monrarcis.” In likening Florence Dombey’s 
faithful Diogenes to “a very Dog of Montargis,’’ Charles Dickens had 
in mind that very sagacious member of the canine race whose name 
has gone down to history as that of the avenger of the murder of his 
master, Aubrey de Mordidier, a French knight, by his friend and 
companion in arms, Richard de Macaire, in 1371. One chronicler 
records that the tragedy was enacted in the Forest of Montargis, in 
the department of Loiret, and another that it took place in the Forest 
of Bondy, some seven miles from Paris. The tradition is that the 
murderer would have escaped but for the fact that Dragon, the ‘* Dog 
of Montargis,” repeatedly displayed such fierce antagonism towards 
Lieutenant Macaire that suspicions were aroused against him. By 
command of King Charles VI., the matter was put to the test by an 
encounter between the suspect and the dog on one of the small islands 
of the Seine near Paris, when Macaire, who had for his weapon a club 
(another writer calls it a mace) was completely overcome by the dog, 
and thereupon confessed his crime. It is also on record that an accom- 
plice in the murder, Lieutenant Landry, whilst endeavouring to escape, 
was seized and killed by the ‘‘ Dog of Montargis,’”’ whose fame has 
been perpetrated on canvas, on the stage, and in ballads in French, 
English and German.—E. K. P., Gloucester. [Very Revd. Canon 
Vere also thanked for reply._-ED.] 

A Dickens Mar. In answer to the query by Mrs. J. T. Wilson of 
Lynn, Mass.. U.S.A., in the February issue, the shaded Dickens map 
mentioned by F. G. Kitton in his ‘‘ Dickens Country”’ is evidently the 
one which appeared in an article entitled “‘ Literary Geography: The 
Country of Dickens,”’ by William Sharp, in ‘‘The Pall Mall Magazine, 
February, 1903.—W. MILter. 

DICKENS AND THE MANNINGS. The letter of Dickens to The Times 
concerning the execution of the Mannings appears in his published 
letters (Macmillan and Co.), pages 200-205. A full account of the 
murder and trial appears in Griffith’s *‘ Chronicles of Newgate ~ 
(1896), pages 279-284.--O. Sack. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


“THE PICKWICK PAPERS” AND “A TALE OF TWO CITIES” 

Sir,—I wish to express my disagreement with the statement, “ the 
‘Tale’ is usually the favourite of those who do not like Dickens.’” 
made by Mr. J. H. McNulty in his very interesting article upon 
“ Thoughts on Re-reading The Pickwick Papers.” 

I believe myself to be a true Dickens lover; and, as I revel in the 
roving nature of ‘ Pickwick,’ as I regret the passing of the good old 
coaching days and mourn the modern ‘speed’ innovations, and as I 
rejoice in the cheerful, loving spirit embodied in such passages as that 
describing the Wardle fireside, I claim to hold ‘ Pickwick’ at something 
approaching its true valuation. Yet, if among the works of Dickens, 
I have a favourite, it is A Tale of Two Cities ; and I consider that the 
cheerful, loving spirit— the Dickens spirit—is expressed in this book 
with deeper significance than in * Pickwick.” 

“This,” said Mr. Pickwick, looking round him, “this is indeed, 
comfort.” To see that among his fellow mortals there assembled, heart 
was meeting heart in jovial fellowship and Christmas mirth under such 
propitious circumstances, this was his comfort. Does not Carton, in 
looking round, as he stands upon the scaffold—TI naturally turn to the 
final scene of the ** Tale,’’—feel a more sublime comfort in what he 
sees ? 

** Pickwick ”’ cheers with its abundance of good humour, and quickens 
the spirit of affection for our fellows, enabling us to perceive and possess 
ourselves of those powers which shed round us 

“in the common strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 
A constant influence, a peculiar grace.” 
The “ Tale” goes further; it tends to bring the fraternal spirit to 
perfection, inspiring the highest ideals of love, that each of us may be 
prepared, as Carton, to meet with fortitude 
““Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind.” 

After all, I may be one of the exceptions implied by Mr. McNulty 

in the word * usually.” 
Yours truly, 
58 Selsdon Road, West Norwood, S.E., H. G. Ranson. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 

BIRMINGHAM.—On February 14th, a meeting was held under the 
chairmanship of the President, Mr. T. Walker. A most interesting 
paper was given by Mr. E. Timings, on *‘ Dickens and his Contempor- 
aries.” Mr. Timings described the home life of Dickens, and spoke 
of the many famous men who visited him—aimong them Macready. 
Leigh Hunt and Douglas Jerrold. A paper was given by Mr. W. Powell 
on “The Ludicrous in Dickens.” It was delightfully humorous and 
gave much enjoyment to the audience. A reading. ** Pickwick on the 
Ice,” was the contribution of Mr. O. Biggs, which was greatly appreci- 
ated. The result of the Competition on the ~ Christmas Stories ~ 
was announced, the prizewinners being :—(1) Miss Breakwell, (2) Miss 
Braham, (3) Miss Hill, (4) Miss Bridgman. The prizes for this Com- 
petition were kindly given by Mr. P. H. Deacon, Mr. E. J. Timings. 
Mr. T. Walker and Mr. F. A. Wood. 
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EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—The concluding papers on The Old 
Curiosity Shop by members was given at the Goold Hall on February 
22nd, when the Rev. T. L. Ritchie, M.A., and Mr. Herbert D. Down 
read contributions entitled ‘‘ Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness ”’ 
and ‘“‘ The Old Curiosity Shop Re-visited.”” Mr. Ritchie said that 
Swiveller was one of the most lovable of Dickens’s creations. He 
was a half-brother of Mark Tapley, and had much of a like cheery 
optimism. Mr. Down’s chief points were that in The Old Curioisty 
Shop, Dickens advocates briefly but strongly, housing reform ; and 
in the character of the Marchioness, the author reaches* truer 
pathos than he does in the character of Little Nell. The after 
discussion was sustained by Mr. Laurence Raithby, Mr. A. Canning 
Williams, Mr. J. Cooper Calder, Mr. H. W. Brierley, Miss Helena 
Sharp and the president, Mr. David MacRitchie. The evening of 
March 8th was devoted to the following programme of recitations 
and sketches from Dickens’s works, arranged by Mr. H. W. Brierley. 
“Private Theatres,” Mr. W. Collingridge Barnett; ‘Caleb and 
Bertha,’ and ‘‘Sydney Carton and Lucie Manette,’’ Miss Nettie 
Milne and Mr. A. Macindoe; ‘“‘ Gabriel Grub,’ Mr. R. A. Brown ; 
‘The Father of the Marshalsea,’® Mr. Brierley, Mrs. Raithby and 
Miss Wendy Raithby, who made a charming Little Dorritt ; “‘ Trotty 
Veck’s Dinner,” Mr. J. Murray Minck; and ‘‘ Mr. Pickwick’s 
Proposal,” Miss G. F. V. Rudland, Miss Frances Durham and Mr. 
R. C. H. Morison. 


GLOUCESTER.—There was another good attendance at the 
monthly meeting at Northgate Mansions on March 7th, when con- 
sideration of The Pickwick Papers wasresumed. Mr. F. H. Bretherton 
read the evidence in the Trial; Mrs. Garnham gave a reading dealing 
with the Pickwickians at Bath; and Mr. A. H. Palmer described the 
Footmen’s Friendly “ Swarry.’*> Opening the discussion, the President 
(Mr. E. Kendall Pearson) called attention to some of the legal anomalies 
of eighty years ago, conspicuous amongst which was the fact that in 
those days neither the plaintiff nor the defendant was competent to be 
called as a witness in such a case, and adduced other proof in support 
of Mr. Bumble’s famous dictum. It was not until 1846 (or 10 years 
after Pickwick was commenced) that the law which kept the parties 
to a civil action out of the witness-box on the ground of “‘ interest,” 
was modified to allow the plaintiffs and defendants in certain classes of 
cases to give evidence, but the embargo in respect of actions for breach 
of promise of marriage was not removed until 1869. Mr. Pearson’ 
lamented Dickens’s inability to put Mr. Pickwick in the witness-box, 
not merely in the interests of justice, but because his dignified testimony 
might have been relied upon to enrich the proceedings of the Trial 
from a literary point of view. The Mayor (Sir James Bruton) and the 
members continued the discussion. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The February meeting 
took place on the 22nd, when Mr. T. W. Hill gave a delightfully enter- 
taining and instructive lecture on “‘The Statues of London.” He 
grouped the subjects of his lecture into several sections such as Literary, 
Nobility, Naval, Military, Benefactors and so forth. Mr. Hill’s great 
knowledge of his subject was most attractively conveyed and proved 
an education to his audience. Told in an entertaining manner, as 
well as with an encyclopedic fund of facts relating to each statue 
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shown, the lecture held the audience’s attention throughout. Miss 
M. Denny occupied the chair. 


HULL.—On February 16th, there was a very good attendance of 
Members and friends at the Dickens Birthday Celebration, which took 
the form of a Social Evening. A most entertaining programme, 
consisting of a Sketch, Songs, Recitals and Games had been arranged 
by the General Secretary, Miss Gertrude Watson, and the efforts of 
the performers were highly appreciated by the audience. The per- 
formers were: the Misses Woodruff, Roberts, Bentley, E. Watson, 
Graves, Mrs. Fewster, Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster, Gertrude Watson and 
the Sketch party. On February 9th, several Members and Friends 
drove to one of the Camps and gave a Concert and Sketch in the 
Y.M.C.A. hut, to a very large and appreciative muster of officers and 
men. Those taking part were Misses Hilda, Lucy and Clarice Wright, 
Amy Hunter, Gertrude Watson, Eleanor Watson and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lancaster, and our President genially presided. On March 2nd, at 
The Metropole, Mr. R. J. Burden in the chair, a letter was read 
re the Conference to be held on June 22nd, 1917. Mr. G. E. Tindal 
of the London Council was elected Representative of the Hull Branch 
at the Conference. The Lecture was given by Mr. J. H. Noble on 
‘Dickens and War—an Interview.” The Lecturer, putting himself 
in the character of Interviewer, deduced his statements from his intimate 
knowledge of the work and philosophy of Charles Dickens, and presented 
in a most realistic interview with that great author. Songs were 
charmingly sung by Mrs. Young and Miss Sybil Woodruffe. On 
March 16th, short stories and papers were given by Members, Mrs. 
Elsom reading from Great Expectations, Miss E. Brown ‘“‘ A Dickens 
Musical Monologue,’ and Mr. McVeigh ‘‘A Child’s Dream of a Star’”’ Miss 
Gertrude Watson played “ Farewell” waltz, her own composition. 
Miss Freda Anderson gave a paper on “‘ Some Dickens Friendships,” 
and Mr. M. Petty on the “‘ Haunted Man.” ‘These items were inter- 
spersed with Songs by the Misses Cowburn and Ashton. 


LIVERPOOL.—On 21st February (Mr. J. Wallace in the Chair), 
two papers were read in the Royal Institution. Mrs. Spencer Yates 
contributed a clever Essay, entitled ‘‘ In Sense of Proportion,” pointing 
out that this qualification lies at the root of all successful undertakings, 
and that the power to discriminate this sense depends upon knowledge 
and experience ; she pointed out that Charles Dickens in his works, 
never erred in this respect. Miss L. Alexander followed with a thought- 
ful and interesting paper on “‘Some Dickens Preferences and Prejudices.” 
An interesting discussion followed the reading of the two papers, ir which 
Mr. W. H. Jacobson, Mr. Rowland, the Chairman and the Hon. 
Secretary took part. On March 7th, 1917, Mr. L. Daly read a 
paper entitled ‘“‘Some of Dickens’s London Characters.’ The 
lecturer first referred to the Artful Dodger, and Charley Bates as 
types of the then youthful criminals of London, passing on to Dick 
Swiveller with his many whimsical quotations and absurdities ; 
then to Quilp, whose character he thought was rendered less gruesome 
through the very grotesque description of his deformities and evil 
nature. Mrs. Sarah Gamp was a fair description of the poorer 
people’s nurse ; of a past generation he was glad to say. Simon 
Tappertit was also studied at length as a masterful sketch, and Mr: 
Daly, in bringing these few instances before his hearers, made a 
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happy choice, as they were totally distinct from each other, and 
touched upon so many different scenes and different phases of life. 
Dickens had no equal in such descriptions which, however, much 
evil they shewed, seldom left depression on the mind, but on the 
contrary, tended to the improvement of the social conditions of the 
times. Since the war, the dramatic branch have given over fifty 
entertainments to the wounded soldiers in the different hospitals 
and institutions of Liverpool. 


LONDON.—On the 3rd of March, Mr. Cumberland Clark, who is 
a student and an authority on all matters pertaining to Shakespeare 
and Dickens, gave a lecture on the two great authors, followed 
by an exhibition of some original Dickens letters and other unique 
items of Dickensiana. In his lecture, Mr. Clark drew comparison 
between their lives and associations, periods in which they lived, their 
claims to be regarded as social reformers, their plots, poetry and 
prose, their characters and their religious beliefs and other similarities 
and comparisons. It was an interesting and stimulating discourse 
and was greatly appreciated, whilst enthusiasm was displayed over 
the exhibits at the close. Mr. Cumberland Clark possesses a very 
valuable library, including many unique and costly items associated 
with the two great writers. A Concert was given at the Roseneath 
Voluntary Hospital for Wounded Soldiers, Winchmore Hill, on the 
26th February, making the seventh entertainment of the kind. 


MANCHESTER.—At the monthly meeting on 2nd March, the 
greater part of the evening was devoted to a consideration of the 
characters, scenes and incidents in Hard Times. The Rev. John Heath 
contributed a careful analysis of his “‘Second Impressions”’ on re- 
reading the book, and Mr. Henry Yates read a short paper on “ Mr. 
Sleary, of Sleary’s Horsemanship.” Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Roberts 
gave a sketch: “‘ Louisa’s Acceptance of Mr. Bounderby’s Proposal,” 
and Miss Barbara Tickle recited ** Sissie Jupe’s Story,” as well as an 
original Ode to Charles Dickens. The principal paper was read by 
Mr. George F. Gadd (the Chairman), who said that there was a per- 
vading atmosphere of melancholy in the book. The element of humour 
was not entirely absent, but it was by no means prominent. The 
characters, he considered, were repellant, the scenes were mostly 
eritty and ugly, and all the powers of characterisation at the disposal 
of Dickens were needful to lift the story out of hopeless gloom. The 
treatment of many of the characters seemed to show that the story 
was incomplete, in that it suggested a broad and spacious canvas 
upon which a miniature painting had been produced. With more 
time to mature, would not some of the characters have grown great 
and have become immortally splendid as many of their forerunners 
had done ? As it was, there were grounds for believing that the story 
was not massive enough for its setting. Lack of literary power was 
not, however, a fault that could be laid to the charge of the book. In 
a vigorous speech, Mr. J. Cuming Walters contested many of the 
positions taken up by Mr. Gadd, and the discussion was continued 
by Rev. IT’. M. Phillips, Messrs Roberts, W. Gadd and others. A short 
paper was read by Mr. D. J. Parry, entitled ‘‘ A Dickens Fellowship 
Story,” which illustrated the useful work being done by the Branch 
in giving entertainments to wounded soldiers in hospital. 


NOTTINGHAM.—On March 6th, the branch entertained parties 
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of wounded from 3 o’clock until 8-30, commencing with a Whist Drive 
(five prizes were given).'' A real substantial tea at 5, a Miscellaneous 
Entertainment from 6 to 7, followed by a Lantern Lecture on “‘ Pales- 
tine.’ given by Mr. J. W. Wing. The Dickens Sketch Party, under 
the management of Mrs. E. Major, provided the tea. The Soldiers 
had a real jolly time. The arrangements were in the hands of Messrs. 
Albert Rudd and A. V. Vowles and every item worked very smoothly 
and orderly. Several donations and gifts were given by Vice-Presidents 
and members. 


TORONTO.—The Branch celebrated the Birthday on February 
8th, in the Hall of the Conservatory of Music, when a crowded audience 
enjoyed the excellent programme provided. Songs by Miss Doherty 
and Captain Bell-Smith were warmly received, as were the clever 
impersonations, songs and dances of the now celebrated Davies children. 
A scene from Martin Chuzzlewit was well done by the Players, in which 
the “Merry ” and “Cherry” of Miss Spencer and Miss Gendron 
supporting Mr. Pecksniff (Mr. Bell-Smith) as the centre group, and 
the spirited work of Miss Lambly, Miss Stocks, Mr. Genoe and Mr. 
Henley, were the main features. The minor parts were all well sus- 
tained by the Misses Parker, Atkinson, Terry, McDonald and Mr. 
W. A. Atkinson. It was announced that the endowment of the Cot to 
the memory of Mr. E. G. Williamson was now complete. 


WINNIPEG.—Prof. W. T. Allison, the president, was chairman 
on February 7th in the Convocation Hall of Wesley College for the 
celebration of the 105th anniversary of Dickens’s birth. The great 
feature of the evening was an address on Barnaby Rudge, by President 
Reynolds, of the Agricultural College. The speaker eloquently traced 
the great novelist’s story and delineated the actors in the strange tale 
from the famous raven to Barnaby himself. The purpose and tech- 
nique of the work were clearly and entertainingly, presented and the 
inimitable power of Dickens shown to permeate the structure of the 
book. A programme of great merit was presented by some of Winni- 
peg’s best-known artists as follows : Miss Gofine, violin solo ; Miss Mabel 
Jones-Smith, reading; Miss Handel, vocal solo; Miss Olive Quast, 
vocal solo, and W. H. Anderson, vocal solo. The fellowship unani- 
mously passed a resolution expressing gratification on the appointment 
of J. Bruce Walker to membership in the Imperial Immigration Com- 
mission, and stated its conviction that his intimate knowledge of the 
works of Charles Dickens and his geniune love of humanity would 
serve him well in his new work. Mr. Walker is a prominent Dickensian 
and was one of the founders of the fellowship. 


THE BROUGHTON PICKWICK CLUB.—The above club, 
whose membership is very much depleted in these days, is deter- 
mined to keep the flag flying, and accordingly its 169th meeting 
was held at the Headquarters at the Broughton Hotel on March 
Sth last. Mr. Jingle presided over a small but convivial company, 
which included Pickwick, Blotton, Magnus, Lowton, Sawyer and 
Slammer. A variety of matters came up for discussion, all of which 
were dealt with in the real Pickwickian manner. Music followed, 
and Messrs. Winkle, Dodson, Wardle, Pickwick and Bob Sawyer, 
contributed songs, whilst Dr. Slammer, we are assured, hummed a 
melody. Before the meeting closed, most of the members, at the 
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invitation of Mr. Pickwick, expressed a desire to join the Dickens 
Fellowship and handed in their names for that purpose. The club 
was formed in 1906, and holds its meetings in a handsomely furnished 
room whose walls are hung with Pickwickian and other pictures. 
The Chairman wears a chain of office and a club mace is used at all 
the meetings. Churchwarden pipes are a sine qua non and every 
member drinks his liquid refreshment from a pint mug with his 
own particular character painted on it. Conviviality and harmony 
are the Club’s chief characteristics, and the last meeting showed no 
falling off in these respects. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—Mr. Robert Turnbull, the 
musical critic of the ‘‘ Glasgow Herald on March 7th, in the Masonic 
Hall, West Regent Street, gave a lecture to the Glasgow Dickens 
Society on ‘‘ The Dickens Orchestra.” - After stating various musical 
conditions of Dickens’s time, the lecturer discussed players found in 
the novels and the pieces in which they appeared. Musical illustrations 
were supplied by Mr. William Shanks, Mrs. Shanks, Mrs. Jamieson 
and Miss Alice Ferguson. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


The Poems and Verses of Charles Dickens. Collected and Edited 
with Bibliographical Notes by F. G. Kitton. With Steel frontispiece. 
New Issue. Crown 8vo. ls. net. London: Chapman and Hall. 

“Great Expectations Filmed.” The Bioscope, 8th February. 

“ Pickwick in French.” (To-Night’s Gossip.) Evening News, 17th 
February. 

** The Marble Arch and Peter Magnus,” by E. V. Lucas. The Sphere, 
17th February. 

“The Greatest of English Novelists,’’ by Alex M. Thompson. The 
Clarion, 16th March. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
APRIL 
All meetings commence at 8 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 


3. Nottingham: Lecture by Mr. J. F. Marshall at Mechanics 
Institute. 
5. Edinburgh: Annual General Business Meeting at Goold Hall. 
12. Winnipeg: ‘‘A Dickensian Evening,” at Wesley Convocation 
Hall. 
Toronto: ** The Lllustrators of Dickens,’? with Views, Music 
Elections, at Conservatory of Music. 
London: Headquarters Council Meeting at 14 Clifford’s Inn, 
E.C. 4, at 6-30. 
16. Southampton: Annual Meeting at All Saints’ Institute. 
18. Bristol: Gentlemen’s night, arranged by Messrs. F. J. Giddings 
and H. Orchard, at All Saints’ Hall. 
19. Bristol: Annual Meeting at All Saints’ Hall. 
21. London: Dramatic and Musical Entertainment and Annual 
General Meeting at Anderton’s Hotel, at 3 p.m. 
24. Nottingham: Annual Meeting at Mechanics’ Institue. 
27. Hackney: Annual Meeting; Papers by Members at West 
Hackney Lecture Hall at 7-45. 
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